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wards’ rich in heavenly treasures, because you the shell quickly in his hand, he showed the 
recognized that the hand of love had done it other valve, beautifully polished, its iridescent 
all ?” \colors reflecting the light attractively. ‘And 

In further commenting on this subject she what is that, boys? he said. ‘That’s a clam- 
adds: “This morning I entered a chamber shell too,’ was the answer. ‘ Yes ; but see how 
with a southern aspect, and expected to find much prettier this side is. What makes the 
it bright in the sunlight that flooded the cor-'difference? ‘It’s been rubbed down,’ said 
ridor. But all was dark; so dark that, as the one. ‘It’s been smoothed off,’ said another. 
door closed quickly behind me, I lost the sense|‘ It’s been polished up,’ said a third. ‘ Yes, 
of my position altogether. There were three that’s it. And boys, do you know that’s just 
doors, but I could not discover the one by|what we are trying to do with you in this 
which I had entered. The furniture seemed |Sunday-school? We've brought some of you 
to strike me at every step, and impatience in-|in here as rough as the other side of the clam- 
creased my embarrassment. Not knowing |shell; and now we are trying to rub you down, 
which way to go, I stood still. In that few|to smooth you off, to polish you up, so that 
minutes’ waiting I read a lesson on my own|/you'll shine like this side of the shell. This 


Our Saviour compares himself to a vine, of/path that I sorely needed. By degrees I be-|polishing business is hard work, boys, and it 


which his followers are branches. 
fruit-bearing branch is pruned that it may 
bring forth more fruit. Anna Shipton says 
that when she watched the pruning of the 
vine in Italy, “ 1 was much moved at the man- 
ner thereof, differing as it does from that of 
France and of Switzerland. The vine-dresser 
unloosed its long, graceful branches from the 
SP ccnet trees, which its summer beauty 
clothed as with festal wreaths, and where 
so late its abundant clusters of amber and 
purple grapes had repaid the husbandman for 
allhis care. And now he spreads it with its 
denuded branches upon the cold clay field. 
Men might say, ‘It is a dead thing, of no ac- 
count ;’ and so it was to all outward appear- 
ance. The vine-dresser took his place upon 
the ground, and used his keen sickle-shaped 
knife upon every branch, which he drew to 
his knee, and pruned with the most minute 
tare and tender handling. I watched the pro- 
cess till it was completed, and the branches 
replaced. The careful arrangement of the 
wood, although shorn of every appearance of 
life and beauty, told how dearly the vinter 
prized his vine. To him it was not a dead 
thing cast out of mind. He marked the un- 
developed buds of promise which none else 
could perceive. He remembered the fruit 
already gathered, and looked forward to a 
richer harvest. 
“Our great Husbandman takes down his 
vine-branches to the ground for their winter 
pruning, that they may bring forth twenty, 
sixty, or an hundredfold. Yet is the tried 
one looking only to the present moment, and 
erying, ‘ All these things are against me!’ 
“That apparent lifelessness because no ac- 
tivity, that sorrowful retrospection and deso- 
lation, is often the preparation for blessing. 
He has left us nothing in which we can boast : 
‘That no flesh should glory in his presence.’ 
ast experiences, however jubilant, cannot 
help us here, but the same object of faith re- 
mains ; and He has said (and his word remains 
Sie immutable decree that cannot be an- 
Mulled), ‘ All things work together for good 
to them that love Go i i 


objects gradually became visible ; so that my 
way to the window at length appeared clear 
and distinct. The shutters were of solid ma- 
terial, but the slanting sunbeams found the 
slightest crevice a sufficient channel through 
which to fall upon my feet, and make light in 
my darkness. I left the room with the way 
clearer and my heart lighter—with the lesson 
to him ‘that hath no light’ to ‘trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God.’— 
Isaiah 1. 10. 

“Tf the mere intellectual knowledge of the 
truths of God could bring us relief in these 
dark seasons it would soon ensnare us, and 
we should think ‘ By the strength of my hand 
I have done it, and by my wisdom ; for I am 
prudent.’ Nay, for thus saith the Lord, ‘ Let 
him that glorieth glory in this, that he under- 
standeth and knoweth Me?” 

There are very few persons that do not ap- 
preciate and enjoy an apt comparison ; and 
indeed instruction often penetrates in this way 
the mind that seems nearly impervious to 
more didactic teaching. A pleasing illustra- 
tion of this is contained in some reminiscences 


of the late E. R. Beadle, published by one of 


his friends. He says: 

“There was a mission-school in Hartford, 
in a garret room of a rickety building, in the 
earlier days of such schools in this country. 
It was what the English would call a ‘ ragged- 
school,’ made up of boys and girls of the very 
lowest class in the community, out of homes 
of squalor and of vice along the river-banks 
in one of the poorer quarters of that rn fs It 
was not an easy matter to catch and hold the 
attention of that motley assemblage. There 
was rarely a visitor who was equal to the 
emergency. But E. R. Beadle won the eyes 
and ears of all who were there when first he 
came tothat school. Standing in front of the 
superintendent’s desk, before the school closed 
for the day, he held up a common fresh-water 
clam-shell and called out : ‘ Boys, what is that?” 
‘A clam-shell,’ cried a hundred voices. ‘ Yes, 
it’s a clam-shell—a rough, coarse, clam-shell ; 


d. Rom. viii. 28. Think! |just such a shell as you could pick up any day 


ave you never been thus afflicted betore, | by the bank of the river, or back in the coun- 


and found these days of patient waiting ‘after-;try by a brook in the woods.’ Then, turning 


Every |came accustomed to the lack of light; the|takes time; but it pays.’ Then he pressed 


home the need of soul polishing in words 
which were never forgotten in that room. 
E. R. Beadle was thenceforward known by 
those boys as ‘the clam-shell man ;’ and the 
always gave him a hearty welcome in their 
school-room, or as they met him from time to 
time in the street. Many of them were more 
willing to be rubbed down and smoothed off 
in consequence of his suggestive words of then 
and later; and some of them came finally to 
have a character which reflected beautifully 
the rays of the Sun of Righteousness.” 

“ On another occasion he made an address 
at the close of the Commencement dinner of 
Trinity College. He was known to but few 
of the alumni present. There was no expecta- 
tion aroused before his speech. He had been 

assing some months in the West Indies for 

is health ; and during that time had been quite 
ill. Referring to his recent life in the tropics, 
he said : ‘ No natural object in that region had 
more attraction to me than the stately palm- 
tree, with its graceful form and its refreshing 
shade. And the manner of its growth is re- 
called to me as I see these successive college 
classes, in their representatives here to-day. 
Out of the heart of the palm-tree there comes 
a cluster of young leaves—like the graduating 
class of to-day—standing together for a time 
above all about them, and then separating, 
without losing all connection with the parent 
stock, to spread into an encircling frieze which 
is to be covered in turn by the next unfolding 
cluster from above ; and so the growth of the 
tree, like that of the college, is marked by 
the successive courses of unfolded leaves, the 
younger ones seeming to stretch themselves 
over the others to shield them from the sun 
and storm, lest they should wither and fall too 
soon. Oh, how grateful was the shade of the 
palm-tree to one who was weary in that dry 
and thirsty land! But dearer far to me, my 
friends, than all else which I came to enjoy 
in the tropics, was the shelter of a tree which 
I there found planted by the rivers of living 
water, which had been started into its beau- 
tiful growth under the shadow of Trinity 
College walls.’ By this time the college 
alumni were aroused, and they listened with 
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bated breath to the musical flow of words 
that followed. ‘It was while I lay on a bed 
of sickness, far from home and friends, seem- 
ingly called to die uncared for and alone, that 
there came to my bedside one of God’s dear 
children, a brother in Christ, to look sympathy 
into my eyes, to speak words of comfort to 
my heavy ears, to fan my fevered brow, and 
to mingle his thoughts with mine, until, as we 
held sweet converse together in Christ Jesus, 
I came to love him as if we had been born of 
the same mother, and nourished at the same 
breast. His fellow ship and his prayers gave 
me new comfort and new life; and now, as I 
stand here before the alumni of -his Alma 
Mater, I say with all my heart, God bless John 
Du Bois, of the class of 1854.” The effect of 
this climax was irresistible. 


Conversation. 

We are all more inclined to bestow our at- 
tention upon what is rare and exceptional, 
than upon what is continually going on around 
us. Yet the influence of the former is as noth- 
ing compared with that of the latter. The 
storm, with all its sublimity, is a far less potent 
agent in nature than the quiet and constant 
dew, which daily refreshes the earth ; yet the 
former excites the attention of all, w shile the 
latter is hardly thought of. So it is in the 
affairs of human life, the rare events are alone 
deemed significant, while those of daily and 
hourly occurrence, though far more influential, 
remain unnoticed. 

One of these powerful, but unperceived, 
forces in social life is conversation. Coming, 
as it does, so frequently, at such irregular 
intervals, and without premeditation, it is 
seldom deemed of much importance, and is 
hardly ever made the subject of thought or 
plan. Yet so much of mutual benefit or injury, 
so much of harmony or discord, so much of 
pleasure or pain, depend upon the way in 
which this daily practice is carried on, that it 
surely deserves more than a passing considera- 
tion. Even those who admit the influence of 
conversation place its chief value on its being 
free and unconstrained, and shrink from sub- 
er to the guidance ofrules. Yet, while 
everything of astiff and artificial nature should 
be carefully excluded, and the natural outflow 
of each mind should have free course, no one 
can seriously contemplate the potency of con- 
versation as an educator and influencer, with- 
out desiring to see it placed upon as high a 
level as possible and purified from the many 
defects which too frequently characterize it. 

Among the many principles which underlie 
good conversation, there are none more com- 
monly violated than those of respect and 
tenderness. For the mutual expression of 
thought and feeling, the first necessity is the 
perfect liberty of such expression. Too often 
this liberty is infringed by the disrespect with 
which spoken sentiments are treated. They 
may be derided or ignored, or contradicted 
by those who think and feel differently. Such 
a reception draws forth the angry or bitter 
word a the high tempered and closes the 
lips of the more gentle and dignified. This 
is often the case in family intercourse. Here 
are united those who, though allied in blood, 
are yet dissimilar in age, occupations and 
tastes, and there is apt to be an unconscious 

ranny in conversation. The very aged and 
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which, recurring so frequently, might inl wath w Ghalkal fu vihivd anton. daw oh ee a 
most efficient agent for both pleasure and 
profit, will thus be turned into an opportu- 
nity for the promotion of ill feeling and dis- 
content. It is not of course supposable that 
the various sentiments uttered are equally 
true or wise—that is not the point—but they 
have an equal claim to kind and respectful 
treatment, patient forbearance, and, where- 
ever possible, manifest appreciation. In pro- 
portion to the degree in which this spirit is 
maintained, and a sympathetic feeling nour- 
ished, will conversation yield the grateful 
fruits of which it is capable. 

One very important factor in the best con- 
versation is the talent of drawing a person out, 
or leading him to express his best thoughts 
in his best manner. This is a rare gift, in- 
volving the utmost delicacy and tact, but); 
when exercised successfully is of the utmost 
value. Margaret Fuller possessed a larger 
share of this power than almost any one of 
her day, and those with whom she conversed 
frequently expressed astonishment at the un- 
wonted fluency and ease with which they 
were able to utter the thoughts which her 
suggestions had awakened within them. Her 
sympathies were so keen and her tastes so 
pure that she always detected the finest parts 
of her friends’ mental and moral natures, and 
by a remarkable magnetism she produced a 
kind of electric current between herself and 
them which dissolved all feelings of shyness 
and reticence, and brought out ‘the best that 
was within them. To some extent this talent 
may be cultivated by all, and nothing is more 
conducive to it than the sympathetic spirit 
which seeks to approve rather than to criti- 
cise, and takes more pleasure in the success of 
others than in self-assertion. 

All who really desire to receive and confer 
the benefit of superior conversation must 
endeavor gently to lead it to worthy topics. 
Much that is frivolous, gossipy, and even 
worse, now spoils our social intercourse. If 
those who lament this would only try in their 
own sphere, not by any stately or formal intro- 
duction of unwelcome themes, but by natural 
and easy suggestions, to lead the conversation 
a little higher, and to interest those engaged 
in it in subjects more worthy of attention, 
much would be done towards i improving the 
influence of this potent factor in society. Cer- 
tainly no one who honestly desires the eleva- 
tion of social and domestic life can afford to 
neglect this important means, and whoever 
will earnestly endeavor to purify the tone and 
raise the character of the conversation in 
which he takes a part, and infuse into it re- 
spect, sympathy and good-will, cannot fail to 
become a real benefactor to his race.—Public 
Ledger. 

Scenery vs. Duty When James Backhouse 
was paying a religious visit in New South 
Wales, he came within a few miles of Mount 
Wingin, or the Burning Hill. He says, “ It 
would have been interesting to have visited 
this and some other objects of curiosity, had 
our time admitted, but as our object was to 
visit the people, we were not disposed to go 
out of our way, even to see the wonders of 
creation, unless when delayed at a place longer 
than was necessary for the primary object. 
But when the wonders and beauties of creation 


the very young will be silenced by a lack of}fell in our way, we counted it a privilege to 


sympathy ; the brother will ridicule his sister's 
opinion, and the whole family intercourse, 


be able to admire them, and to remember that 
‘our Father made them -_* 


For “‘ The Friend,” 
George Churchman. 


In reading the accounts left on record 
the worthies who have at different pe Sa 
been active members of the Society, and en- 
deavored with meekness to bear their portion 
of the sufferings that remain, we are jp. 
structed by their watchfulness over them. 
selves and their fellow professors, and ¢om. 
forted by observing their — under great 
mental and bodily trials. We may perceive 
in the letters of George Churchman to his 
exiled brethren, the care extended in the de- 
sire tenderly expressed that their families 
during their absence should observe that sim- 
plicity in their style of living which is con. 
sistent with the profession we make before 
the world. Oh! that it were more conspicuous 
in the present day, that there was less love of 
the world, and less desire to amass w 
then could we hope for an arising of light and 
dispensing of strength to our poor onthe 
and peeled, but it is hoped not yet fo 
people. 


“ To the Exiles— 
East Nottingham, 10th mo. 22d, 1777, 

Dear Friends, — The remembrance that 
thou and divers other Friends are permitted 
to be separated from your families, seems to 
demand and create sympathy in the minds of 
many who are yet favored with liberty, or at 
least are not forced from home in the manner 
you have been; of which sympathy in my 
measure I have been a sharer in a solemp 
manner, more especially in the time of.our 
late Yearly Meeting when thestate of Friends, 
and in particular your case, was under com 
sideration. It was a season of favor whichI 
hope will be remembered by many, the har 
mony that was felt and seemed to increase 
among Friends was such, that I think I have 
not known the like before ; ; great concurrence 
of sentiment appeared, and but little interrup- 
tion thereto in any matter that came before 
the meeting. The purity of Truth’s testimony 
seemed to rise more clearly in view with re 
spect to several things which heretofore had 
been the subject of painful concern to several 
worthies of our country who are gone from 
works to rewards, who in their time beheld, 
and now and then had feelingly to express 
their apprehension that the seeds of desole 
tion, &c., were growing in city and country 
among Friends and others. The necessity of 
earnest application to endeavor to reform 
with industry, was sensibly felt by many 
whose hearts were deeply united in supplies 
tion to the Father of mercies for ability ® 
proceed in that work with propriety 
success, both in an individual and chureb 
capacity ; and I hope at that time the teste 
mony made some progress and a sensible 
newing of strength and resolution was && 
perienced by many to begin and go forws 
in their proper part of the work by seare 
themselves, their houses and families, 
laboring, with the help of the Holy Head, to 
have something removed, as well lesser as 
greater, that his Church may rise higher int, 
a state of acceptance before Him who is uw 
changeable and whose will now, as well # 
1700 years ago, is, that it should bea ‘ glorious 
Church, not having spot or wrinkle or aay 
such thing.’ May the trials of the present 
time prove a means of benefit to us all, both 
you that are absent and us who are yet per 
mitted more enlargement, and as there iso 
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y attention of soul to the Great Helper, 


THE FRIEND. 


transient, fleeting, and momentary, and alto- 
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strokes, nor did he weep under the sentence 


yhich [ fervently hope will and desire may|gether uncertain; the other is the perma-jof death; but now the tears steal down his 


je more and more the case with you that are 
in exile and us that are not, as well as others 
that have heretofore been too much at a dis- 
tance; then there is and will be infallible com- 
frt to the faithful in the midst of adversity, 
snd the truth of that ancient testimony will 
le livingly experienced, that all things shall 
york together for good to them that love and 
far the Lord in the universe. 

[am, with near affection and sympathy to 
thee and thy companions in the tribulations 
ofthe present times, your loving friend, 

Gro. CHURCHMAN.” 


Address to a Young Married Couple. 


As you are both young, and it is very pro- 
bable, may be at times solicitous for your 
future advancement in life, 1 would just pro- 

one thing to your serious consideration, 
yithout which no one was ever happy, or any 
one unhappy with it; which is Godliness; it 
isthe soul’s health. Godliness is profitable in 
all things ; it is profitable in health, it is ‘profit- 
able in sickness; it is profitable upon a lan- 
gushing bed, it is profitable in death : it ini- 
tiates us into the company of glorified spirits, 
in the boundless and beatific regions of im- 
mortality. And, my dear young friends I 
earnestly address you on this occasion, with 
adegree of the tenderest affection, sincerely 
desiring your happy introduction therein, 
when these few fleeting moments of your 
existence shall terminate, and you shall be 
summoned from this stage of action, to appear 
before the tribunal of immaculate purity. 
You are placed here only as delegated stew- 
ards; accountable beings to your bountiful 
Creator for every talent committed to your 
care ; and your eternal interest depends upon 
your consecrating those talents Sate to his 
service, who created you as vessels for his 
honor, and to whose guidance and protection 
Iwarmly and affectionately recommend you, 
my beloved friends ; sincerely wishing your 
establishment and growth in the blessed and 
wchangeable truth, through the bounty and 
favor of our Father who is in heaven. God- 
liness is profitable in all things, and I most 
earnestly entreat and recommend you toa due 
consideration of the importance of it; seek, 
in your early days, seek a friend that will 
never forsake you ; for if you apply to Him in 
sincerity, He will be found of you. His Divine 
goodness will preserve you as in the hollow 
of his hand, and conduct you through the 
various difficulties and dangers of a tempestu- 
ous world, to an everlasting habitation in 
glory. Oh! seek Him early, above every con- 
sideration; He will be a father and a friend, 
when no terrestrial objects can administer the 
least consolation, and every pleasant picture 
shall be stained in your view. Godliness is 
Profitable in all things. It is the soul's health, 
itis the never-fading support of the righteous 
under every difficulty, and the sovereign an- 
tidote to the evils of life. I could wish our 
dear. youth were more generally engaged in 
pursuit after substantial happiness ; that they 
Would cultivate an acquaintance with their 

tor asin the morning of their day; for 
the sands of life are hastening to a close, and 
the coming of death is approaching with un- 
remitting swiftness. Alas! alas! what are 
‘he riches and the splendors of these perish- 


lation under every difficulty, and ultimately 


nent fruition of uninterrupted felicity forever, 
amongst an innumerable company of saints 
and angels, and the spirits of just men made 
perfect, continuing the inexhaustible theme of 
praises, dominion, and worship, to the sover- 
eign Lord of the whole universe. 

have had to remark, in passing through 
divers parts of this city, many loitering as 
ye the skirts of the camp; and the sword 
of Amalek hath destroyed numbers. I beseech 
you, my beloved friends, let your eye be unto 
godliness ; and though it falls not to the godly 


to be always gifted with the affluence of 


worldly riches, yet you will assuredly find un- 
speakable consolation resulting from the Di- 
vine favor and goodness towards you, which 
will abundantly counterbalance every worldly 
consideration. Be not of this world, but let 
your views be directed towards a better coun- 
try, even, a pure, undefiled, holy habitation, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. Seek not after riches—suffer not 
your attention to be diverted from the pursuit 
of virtue, nor be desirous after the vain, fool- 
ish, transitory amusements of a degenerate 
age ; for all these things will terminate in sor- 
row and distress of mind, and riches make to 
themselves wings and flee away ; but godliness 
is profitable in all things ; it will be your sup- 
port in every trial, your never-failing conso- 


afford you a comfortable evidence of admission 
into the permanent joys of eternity, in a 
rlorious and unfading recompense, which the 
ather and Fountain of unlimited mercy and 
goodness has prepared for all those who dili- 
gently seek Him. Therefore, my dear young 
friends, suffer me once more strongly to re- 
commend you, in the early part of your life, 
to seek the God of your fathers, the never- 
failing help of those who seek Him in sincerity. 
And I will say this for your encouragement, 
that though the heavens should pass away, 
and the earth should be removed out of its 
_— the lofty mountains should dissolve and 
e no more, yet the promises of the Lord are 
amply verified to them that fear Him. It isa 
blessing which makes truly rich, and adds no 
sorrow with it; it will assuredly attend the 
humble efforts of a life dedicated to his ser- 
vice, administer comfort under every trying 
dispensation of his providence, and be your 
exceeding great reward ; for godliness is riches 
in poverty—it is profitable in all things. 
SaMvuEL ForHErai.. 


Conviction for Sin—One man [on Norfolk 
Island] who now mourns because of his past 
sins, told us that he had been twice sentenced to 
death, and a third time had narrowly ae 
the gallows, when he had been concerned in 
a robbery, with attempt at murder. He 
was formerly in high esteem with his fellow 
prisoners, for his boldness ; but this boldness 
was then exercised in the practice of iniquity. 
He was brought to reflect upon his sinful 
state, under the divine blessing upon the 
labors of William Marshall, the surgeon of the 
Alligator, who, when that vessel was here a 
few months ago, during the time that a num- 
ber of men were tried for mutiny, frequently 
visited the prisoners and endeavored to turn 
them from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan to God. This prisoner was 


cheeks, while he lifts up his heart in prayer 
to God, against whom he has so greatly re- 
volted, and implores the pardon of his sins 
for Jesus’ sake. In remarking upon the con- 
triting influence of the love of God, he told 
us that he sometimes heard the prisoner who 
slept with him, and who had also been very 
hardened, weeping under its influence while 
others slept.—James Backhouse. 


Progress Through Struggle. 

It is a good thing for a young man, or for 
an old one, to have a great deal to contend 
with. There is no real progress in this life 
except through struggle. Unless there were 
a hammer to swing and an anvil to strike, the 
blacksmith would never have the brawny arm 
which marks his power. If there were no 
hills to climb and no storms to face, the sturdy 
mountaineer would show no such superior 
vigor as makes him another being from the 
ease-loving dweller in the vine-embowered 
valley. Not the receiving of riches by inherit- 
ance, but the securing of them by uninter- 
mitted struggle, gives a capitalist the ability 
to be a leader in the world of wealth. It is 
rather the barriers to knowledge than the 
helps to them, that give the scholar his final 
pre-eminence in the field of letters. And the 
man of character is always the man who has 
made progress through struggle, who has had 
a great deal to contend with, and has con- 
tended successfully. 

It is very natural for us to long for ease,; 
but it is very well for us that we do not have 
ease. Ease is a good thing to look forward 
to; but we ought to thank God that there are - 
so many streams to be crossed, and thickets 
to be pressed through, and mountains to be 
clambered over, before the place of ease can 
possibly be reached by us. It is a cause for 
rejoicing rather than for regret, that our chil- 
dren take so much of our time just now, that 
our housekeeping cares are so absorbing, that 
we have so much trouble with the servants, 
that our business interests are so perplexing, 
that our personal health is so precarious, and 
that one or another of the family is always 
getting sick. 

In the formation of personal character, even 
more than in snotentil tabinienin and in thin 
external to one’s self, progress is made only 
through struggle. It is what one has to con- 
tend with, rather than what is favoring and 
helpful, that gives the opportunity of soul 
growth. When we see one who commands 
respect and admiration by the character in 
his very look and bearing, we are sure that 
that character represents struggle and endur- 
ance— 

“ As if the man had fixed his face, 
In many a solitary place, 
Against the wind and open sky.” 
Lines of character in the countenance are 
“service chevrons,” showing the campaigns 
of the veteran in the warfare of actual life. 
They cannot be won except through soldierly 
daring and doing. So it is that we are to pray 
continually, “ Lead us not into temptation” — 
or trial ; for trial and temptation are synony- 
mous: and, at the same time, that we are to 
“count it all joy” when we “fall into divers 
temptations’—into many and strange trials 
which are upon us without our choice — 


ing, sublunary objects, in comparison of our scarcely known to flinch under the lash, of|knowing this, that the trial of our faith 
everlasting well-being hereafter? The one is which he received at one time three hundred|worketh patience,”—or endurance ; and that 
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by the struggles and endurances of that trial 
we can be advanced in personal character. 

It is hard to be tempted; hard to be com- 
pelled to struggle day by day with new temp- 
tations, and, what is still worse, with old ones 
that seem never to lose their power or their 
persistency ; it is hard to besometimes worsted 
in the struggle—for it is a rare campaign that 
knows never a temporary disaster or check to 
the soldiers who will have final victory ; 

“ But noble souls, through dust and heat, 
Rise from disaster and defeat 
The stronger. 
And conscious still of the Divine 
Within them, lie on earth supine 
No longer.” 
For our temptations, and our struggles with 
them, we have reason to be grateful to God, 
The very things that seem at this hour to be the 
great barriers to our progress in the Christian 
ife are designed of God as means to our Chris- 
tian progress. If they were removed, we 
should lose the struggle with them ; and losing 
that we should lose the victory over them, 
with its spiritual uplifting to ourselves. Those 
barriers are, under God, a source of our hope 
for a higher and truer Christian manhood and 
womanhood. Let us rejoice in them now, 
because we shall rejoice over them by and by. 

“ Beloved, think it not strange concerning 
the fiery trial which is [still] to try you, as 
though some strange thing happened unto 
you: but rejoice, inasmuch as ye are partakers 
of Christ’s sufferings, that when his glory 
shall be revealed, ye [as conquerors through 
his grace over this trial] may be glad also 
with exceeding joy.”—S. S. Times. 


Selected. 
“THE KING’S MISSIVE, 1661.” 


Under the great hill sloping bare 
To cove and meadow and Common lot, 
In his council chamber and oxken chair, 
Sat the worshipful Governor Endicott. 
A grave, strong man who knew no peer 
In the pilgrim land where he ruled in fear 
God, not man, and for good or ill 
Held his trust with an iron will. 


He had shorn with his sword the cross from out 
The flag, and cloven the May pole down, 
Harried the heathen round about, 
And plas j the Quakers from town to town. 
Earnest and honest, a man at n 
To burn like a torch for his own harsh creed, 
He kept with the flaming brand of his zeal 
The gate of the holy commonweal. 


His brow was clouded, his eye was stern, 

With a look of mingled sorrow and wrath: 
“Woe’s me!” he murmured, “ at.every turn 

The pestilent Quakers are in my path! 
Some we have scourged, and banished some, 
Some hanged, more doomed, and still they come, 
Fast as the tide of yon bay sets in, 
Sowing their heresy’s seed of sin. 


“Did we count on this? Did we leave behind 
The graves of our kin, the comfort and ease 

Of our English hearths and homes to find 
Troublers of Israel such as these? 

Shall I spare? Shall I pity them? God forbid! 

I will do as the prophet to Agag did: 

They come to poison the wells of the word, 

I will hew them to pieces before the Lord !” 


The door swung open, and Rawson, the clerk, 
En , and whispered under breath, 

“There awaits below for the hangman’s work 
A fellow banished on pain of death— 

Shattuck, of Salem, unhealed of the whip, 

Brought over in Master Goldsmith’s ship, 

At anehor here in a Christian port, 

With freight of the devil and all his sort !” 


Twice and thrice on his chamber floor 
Striding fiercely from wall to wall, 
“The Lord do so to me and more,” 
The Governor cried, “if I hang not all ! 


THE FRIEND. 


Bring hither the Quaker.” Calm, sedate, 
With the look of a man at ease with fate, 

Into that presence grim and dread 

Came Samuel Shattuck, with hat on head. 


“* Off with the knave’s hat!” An angry hand 
Smote down the offence ; but the wearer said, 
With a quiet smile, “ By the King’s command 
I bear his message and stand in his stead.” 
In the Governor’s hand a missive he laid, 
With the royal arms on its seal displayed ; 
And the proud man spake, as he gazed thereat, 
Uncovering, “Give Mr. Shattuck his hat.” 


He turned to the Quaker, bowing low: 

“The King commandeth your friends’ release. 
Donbt not he shall be obeyed, although 

To his subjects’ sorrow and sin’s increase. 
What he here enjoineth, John Endicott, 
His loyal servant questioneth not. 
You are free! God grant the spirit you own 
May take you from us to parts unknown.” 


So the door of the jail was open cast, 

And like Daniel ont of the lion’s den 
Tender youth and girlhood passed, 

With age-bowed women and grey-locked men. 
And the voice of one appointed to die 
Was lifted in praise and thanks on high, 
And the little maid from New Netherlands 
Kissed, in her joy, the doomed man’s hands, 


And one, whose call was to minister 
To the souls in prison, beside him went, 
An ancient woman, bearing with her 
The Jinen shroud for his burial meant. 
For she, not counting her own life dear, 
In the strength of a love that cast out fear, 
Had watched and served where her brethren died, 
Like those who waited the Cross beside. 


One moment they paused on their way to look 
On the martyr graves by the Common side, 
And much-scourged Wharton of Salem took 
His burden of prophecy up and cried— 
** Rest, souls of the valiant! Not in vain 
Have ye borne the Master’s cross of pain ; 
Ye have fought the fight, ye are victors crowned, 
With a fourfold chain ye have Satan bound !” 


The autumn haze lay soft and still 
On wood and meadow and upland farms ; 
On the brow of Snow Hill the great windmill 
Slowly and lazily swung its arms: 
Broad in the sunshine stretched away, 
With its capes and islands, the turquoise bay ; 
And over water and dusk of pines 
Blue hills lifted their faint outlines. 


The topaz leaves of the walnut glowed, 

The sumach added its crimson fleck, 
And double in air and water showed 

The tinted maples along the Neck ; 
Throngh frost-flower clusters of pale star-mist, 
And gentian fringes of amethyst, 
And royal plumes of the golden-rod, 
The grazing cattle on Centry trod. 


But as they who see not, the Quakers saw 
The world about them : they only thought 
With deep thanksgiving and pious awe 
Of the great deliverance God had wrought. 
Throngh lane and alley the gazing town 
Noisily follow them up and down ; 
Some with scoffing and brutal jeer, 
Some with pity and words of cheer. 


One brave voice rose above the din, 

Upsall, grey with his length of days, 
Cried from the door of his Red Lion Inn— 
“ Men of Boston, give God the praixe ! 

No more shall innocent blood call down 
The bolts of wrath on your guilty town. 
The freedom of worship, dear to you, 
Is dear to all, and to all is due. 


“T see the vision of days to come, 
When your beautiful City of the Bay 
Shall be Christian liberty’s chosen home, 
And none shall his neighbor’s rights gainsay. 
The varying notes of worship shall blend 
And as one great prayer to God ascend, 
And hands of mutual charity raise 
Walls of salvation and gates of praise.” 


So passed the Quakers through Boston town, 
Whose painful ministers sighed to see 

The walls of their sheep-fold falling down, 
And wolves of heresy prowling free, 

But the years went on, and brought no wrong; 

With milder counsels the State grew strong, 

As outward letter and inward light 

Kept the balance of truth aright. 


The Puritan spirit perishing not 

To Concord’s yeomen the signal sent, 
And spake in the voice of the cannon-shot 

That severed the chains of a continent. 
With its gentler mission of peace and good will 
The thought of the Quaker is living still, 
And the freedom of soul he prophesied 
Is gospel and law where its martyrs died. 

—A New Poem by Whittier, 

BABY’S SKIES. Bs 
BY M. C. BARTLETT. 


Would you know the baby’s skies ? 
Baby’s skies are mother’s eyes, 
Mother’s eyes and smile together 
Make the baby’s pleasant weather. 


Mothers, keep your eyes from tears, 
Keep your hearts from foolish fears, 
Keep your lips from dull complaining 
Lest the baby think ’tis raining. 


—~— oe 


Formality vs. Religion. 


Whatever any plain Friend or zealous Bap. 
tist, or any other professor may think of their 
state, because of their punctual observangs 
and exact performance of any ceremonious 
duty whatever, even to the most rigid com 
pliance with all that can be reached in theold. 
ness of the letter, it will forever remain as true 
of all this as of circumcision and uncirgum 
cision ; neither the one nor the other, neither 
the most earnest attachment to and perform 
ance of them, nor the most careful omission. 
of, and fixed opposition to them, or anyof - 
ithem, except only in the fresh spring and 
“newness of life,” is anything at all rightlyin 
religion ; but the new creature, and what is done 
by the new creature, and in and by the new 
‘life, in the new and living faith, which is truly 
the “faith of the operation of God” in and. 
jupon the soul, and not a mere belief, is allin 
all. 
| Oh! the deadness and dryness of the w 
and obedience, the duties and devotions of 
|the great bulk of Christian professors, in the. 
‘several societies. Each can see formality in 
the members of others, but too few suspect 
it in themselves. I think I clearly see, that, 
dead formality is as prevalent in many of our 
plain Friends, and constant attenders of our 
meetings, and such who are corupulaaa 
honest in all their dealings, exact in 
moral conduct, and who also can join in com 
demning the formality of most other society 
as it is in those they so freely condemn, 
don’t mean that the manner of their condemi 
ing the formality of others is uncharitable or, 
blameable, or without real pertinency ; butt 

mean, that a degree of formality as dangerous, 
and as unseen by themselves, prevails wi 
many of our own members, even outwardly 
very orderly walkers, and such as think that 
sitting down in silence is far more acceptable 
to God than words uttered in man’s time, 
strength and wisdom. . 
I know of nothing more acceptable to God) 
nor more useful, instructive and strengthet 
ing to the souls of men, than true silent wor, 
ship and waiting on God for help immediately, 
from his holy presence; nor of scarcely any>, 
thing more formal and lifeless than that dul 
unfeeling silence, which too many of our Se 
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ety are satisfying themselves with the year 

d, and from year to year. Oh! it is the 
fife, the life, that is the thing ; and this is too 
jittle witnessed, or even rightly waited for, 
by many. 

Some are not content with such vocal ser- 
vices a8 God, by his Holy Spirit, quickens and 
immediately qualifies for the performance of; 
but are busily and zealously doing a great 
deal of themselves, and in their own puttings 
forth ; all which brings them not a whit nearer 
to God, nor further on in the true Christian 

rience and stability. Others, who see 
this pretty clearly to be so, are yet sitting at 
ease, in a state as little profitable to them- 
selves as Others.—Job Scott. 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


¥ 

Ml that make a. Profession of Christianity. 

* * “T was much exercised, too, with 
school-masters and school-mistresses, warning 
them to teach children sobriety in the fear of 
the Lord, that they might not be nursed and 
trained up in lightness, vanity and wanton- 
ness. I was made to warn masters and mis- 
tresses, fathers and mothers in private fami- 
lies, to take care that their children and ser- 
yvants might be trained up in the fear of the 
Lord, and that themselves should be therein 
examples and patterns of sobriety and virtue 
tothem. For I saw that as the Jews were to 
teach their children the law of God, the old 
covenant, and to train them up in it, and their 
servants, yea the very strangers were to keep 
the Sabbath among them, and be circumcised, 
before they might eat of their sacrifices; so 
all that made a profession of christianity ought 
to train up their children and servants in the 
new covenant of light, Christ Jesus, who is 
God’s salvation to the ends of the earth, that 
all may know their salvation. And they ought 
to train them up in the law of life, the law of 
the Spirit, the law of love and of faith, that 
they might be made free from the law of sin 
and death.” —George Fox. 


Reflections in a Storm.—1835, 5th mo. 6th. 
Astorm came on in the night; in which, on 
reflecting upon the mary snares that are in 
the world, and the many persons that have 
fallen away from righteousness, after having 
witnessed a precious state of divine favor, I 
felt willing to perish, rather than that I 
should be permitted to falsify the testimony 
Which the Lord has given me to bear to the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Unworthy as I felt 
myself to be of the least of the Lord’s mercies, 
I prayed to Him, if He saw meet to continue 
a te, to continue also the baptisms of his 

oly Spirit until the very root of sin should 
perish ; and to enable me so to watch, as that 
the seeds of sin might not be suffered to vege- 
tate, but their smallest buddings be destroyed, 
by the power of the Spirit. While thus medi- 
tating and praying in the storm, with thanks- 
giving for the accommodation of a good berth, 
and many other blessings, I was preserved 
very peaceful under the sense of the divine 
Presence. Thus, as in days of old, and as on 
rag former occasions in my own experience, 
the Lord proved Himself to be “a very pre- 
sent help in time of trouble;”’ and I could 
adopt the language, “Therefore we will not 
fear, though the waters roar and be troubled, 
though the mountains shake with the swell- 


Christian Hatred.—W hile the Lord had this 
against the church of Ephesus, that they had 
“left their first love,’ He commended them 
for this, that they hated “the deeds of the 
Nicolaitanes, which (said He) I also hate.” 
“Tt is no small praise,” said Dean French, 


check. While the goods are being wrapped 
up, the cash, with the proper vouchers, will 
be transmitted to a centrally located cashier, 
who will return the change through the pro- 
per tube. There are two such tubes leading 
from each counter to the cashier's enclosure. 
“to love that which Christ loves, and to hate|}One of the tubes is to carry the money to 
that which Christ hates.” Let us not forget|the cashier and the other to return the change 
that there are things to which our Lord avows| and accompanying check to the counter again. 
his hatred. Earnest hatred and vigorous op-| The “carriers” which work inside of the tubes 
position to what is false and evil is the proper|are little cylindrical boxes of sheet steel, lined 
counterpart of fervent love of that which is}with green baize and protected. at each end 
good and true. Its aspect of gentleness is}by diminutive felt cushions. Each carrier is 
not the only aspect of experimental Chris-|of the exact diameter of a silver dollar, and is 
tianity. There is something for the Christian] capable of holding thirty of the latter pieces 
to hate—something earnestly and resolutely|or a much larger sum. By means of a steam 
to oppose and seek to destroy. engine and exhaust. pump in the cellar, with 
proper attachments leading therefrom, the air 
He who serves God perfectly at the present is being constantly exhausted at the cashier's 
moment, though it be in a very small thing, end of the tube and at the counter end of the 
such as the hewing of wood or the drawing of tube of each pair, and when a “carrier” is 
water, does in reality glorify Him more than| Placed in the mouth of either tube, it is im- 
another who is prospectively athirst and anxi- mediately drawn to the other end, and is there 
ous for things of much greater consequence,| delivered automatically by an apparatus de- 
but at the same time neglects or imperfectly| vised for the purpose. This system not only 
performs his present duties. saves time and noise, but the wages of an 
It is very desirable that we should always|@™my of boys and girls, beside discharging a 
keep ourselves in the order of God’s provi-|!arge amount of fresh air into the building, 
dence; in other words, that we should receive) greatly improving ventilation. 
things as they come, and do things as they Tea Tasting —There are, says Dr. Dana, 
are presented to us, in the spirit of Christian probably more than a bundred firms engaged 
acquiescence and faithfulness; for that is the|!m tea tasting in this city. In all their offices 
only way in which we can truly recognize there are large tables with round revolving 
God as at the helm of affairs, or realize our|tops. A circle of tea cups is placed along the 
own nothingness. Let us never forget that|/¢dge of these. The tea taster sits down be- 
God is competent to the direction of his own|fore the display of crockery, and tastes one 
movements ; and that whatever we may think| cup afteranother, moving the table top around. 
of our own capabilities, He has other agencies| In the centre of the table is a pair of scales 
in other situations. And what He requires| With a silver half dime in one of the balances. 
of us, is to be and do just as He would have| One or two large kettles are kept constantly 
us, in his own providential time, in his own} With boiling water in them. When a sample 
manner, and his own place—T. C. Upham. |0f tea is to be tasted, as much is weighed out 
as will balance the half dime. This is put in 
For “The Friend." |2 teacup and the boiling water poured on. 
Natural’ History, Sci && The tea-taster then stirs up the leaves, lifts 
a TY, Sc1ence, we. them on his spoon, and inhales the aroma. 
Botany Bay Swamps.—After visiting the} At the same time he generally takes a sip of 
men in the department of the Mineral Sur-|the infusion, holds it in his mouth for a short 
veyor, we accompanied the person filling that}time, and then spits it out. Enormous brass 
office to a tunnel which he is forming from cuspadores holding two or three gallons, re- 
the Botany Bay Swamps, which is nearly|ceive the tea thus tasted and the contents of 
completed [in 1836], and brings the water to|the cups that have been examined. On some 
Sydney. This tunnel is arched with hewn/occasions, when a large amount of tea of a 
stone ; it is two feet wide, four feet high, and;certain kind is to be bought, many samples 
about two miles long. The water from it is! of this are brought in from different houses. 
laid in iron pipes into various parts of Sydney,|The buyers and sellers sit around the revolv- 
but it is not yet distributed to private houses.|ing table with the samples made into infusion 
The Botany Bay Swamps are natural reser-|in the cups before them. These are tasted 
voirs, being extensive basins. in sandstone}all around, the “ body,” fineness, “ toastiness,” 
rock. One of them occupies about 1000 acres,| &e., are learnedly discussed, and the poorer 
and is filled with sand, which keeps the water|specimens discarded. Then those that are 
pure. It is overgrown with shrubs, but is}left are tasted again, and the number further 
of great depth, and contains a vast body of|reduced. So it goes on until the article which 
water. Few of these reservoirs exhibit water} unites the desired quality and price is obtained. 


on the surface, beyond what renders the soil 
a little boggy ; but some small streams ooze 
from them, and in two or three cases, their 
surface is pure white sand. Most of them are 
ornamented with gay shrubs and plants, which 
also abound on the adjacent sandy hills. The 
shrubs on these low hills and swamps gave 
the name of Botany Bay to the bay by which 
access was first gained to them.—James Back- 
house. 

Pneumatic Tubes Supersede Cash Boys.— 


The skill displayed at these “ drawings” is 
quite remarkable. A tea-taster will detect 
not only the quality of a tea as regards age, 
strength, flavor, fineness, &c., but he can tell 
in which of the districts in China the tea was 
grown. The facts regarding the different 
samples are sometimes put on the bottom of 
the cups, where they cannot be seen. The 
cups are then mixed up, and the infusion 
tasted again and sorted out simply by flavors. 
—Medical Record. 


ing thereof; for the Lord of hosts is with us,| Under the new system an inspector and wrap-| An Italian expedition, under the command 
the God of Jacob is our refuge, and blessed be|per is stationed at each counter, who will re-|of Lieutenant Bove and Commander Negri, 
ceive with the money and goods the seller’s|to explore the regions around the South Pole, 


holy name foréver.”—James Backhouse. 
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is to start next Third month. It will leave 
Montevideo for the South Shetland Islands 
in Ninth month, and will give particular at- 
tention to tracing the lines of the cireumpolar 
lands which previous navigators have reported 
that they have seen, and to the examination 
of the question, whether the regions of the 
southern polar circle are colder than those of 
the northern, as is generally believed. So 
far as systematic exploration is concerned, 
these regions are almost new ground. 

Turtle Eggs.—In the Turtle Pond at Ascen- 
sion there were over a hundred turtles at the 
time of our visit. At the side of the pond an 
enclosed area of sand is provided, in which 
the turtles dig great holes, large enough to 
bury themselves in, laying their eggs at the 
bottom of them. 

The turtle eggs have a flexible leathery 
shell. The fresh laid egg is never quite full, 
so that there is always a slight fold or wrinkle 
in the yielding shell, and the seamen some- 
times puzzle themselves by trying to squeeze 
the egg so as to get the dint out, but it always 
forms in a fresh place notwithstanding their 
efforts. When the eggs are near the time of 
hatching, they are perfectly filled out, the 
shell being tense, no doubt from the develop- 
ment of small quantities of gas within it. 

The sand in which the eggs are hatched 
does not feel warm to the hand, but rather, in 
the day time at least, cool, and it is always 
moist. I gathered several sets of eggs, placed 
them in large vessels full of sand, and took 
them on board the ship, thinking that I should 
easily succeed in hatching them artificially. 
I wished to obtain eggs in all stages of de- 
velopment. I found, however, that all my 
eggs perished within a couple of days. No 
doubt a certain definite amount of moisture 
must necessarily be maintained in the sand, 
as well as a certain constant temperature, in 
order to keep the eggs alive and develop them. 
I exposed the sand, in which my eggs were, 
to the sun in the day time and covered it up 
at night. 

I used to imagine, from what I had read, 
that turtle’s eggs were hatched by the direct 
daily heating by the sun of the sand in which 
they were buried. What appears to be the 
case is, however, that the eggs are buried at 
such a depth that the sand there maintains a 
constant mean temperature, never hot and 
never cold. The eggs of a species of Mound 
Bird (Megapodius), are hatched under closely 
similar conditions in the Philippine Islands. 
— Mosely. 


eenmieaem 

Many parents who have permitted their 
children to associate with the gay and the 
frivolous, have finally found their sons and 
daughters had a total disrelish for plain and 
unfashionable company. The gay world, 
which lies in wickedness, has stolen away 
their hearts from their Saviour; they become 
dissatisfied with that which is serious and 
restrictive; and are soon prepared to leave 
the Society, of which they were birthright 
members, to become votaries of the world.— 
William Evans, 1849. 

eecconpiandamnn 

Nothing will give true courage, but a sub- 
missive, truthful raising of the adn to God. 
But for the most part we never learn this 
truly till the actual hour of trial comes ; then, 
then only do we flee into the open arms of 
that Father who alone is mighty to help, and 
find in his endless compassion our peace and 
blessedness. 
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We have received the annual report of the 
Secretary of the Interior for the year ending 
6th mo. 30th, 1880. That portion of it relat- 
ing to Indian affairs contains much of interest. 
The general tone of it shows a disposition to 
act with kindness and consideration towards 
the Indians; while a candid spirit is manifest- 
ed in the expression of regret at some steps 
taken by the government, which have not 
proved to be judicious, especially the removal 
to the Indian territory of the Pawnees, North- 
ern Cheyennes and Poncas. On this subject 
the Report says: 


“More extensive observation and study of 
the matter, gradually convinced me that this 
was a mistaken policy ; that it would be vastly 
better for the Indians and more in accordance 
with justice, as well as wise expediency, to re- 
spect their home attachments, to leave them 
upon the lands they occupied, provided such 
lands were capable of yielding them a suste- 
nance by agriculture or pastoral pursuits, and 
to begin and follow up the practice of intro- 
ducing among them the habits and occupa- 
tions of civilized life on the ground they in- 
habited.” 

“The policy which, during the larger part 
of this administrative period, was pursued as 
a fixed line of conduct, is the following: to 
respect such rights as the Indians have in the 
land they occupy; to make changes only 
where such lands were found to be unsuitable 
for agriculture and herding; to acquaint the 
Indians with the requirements of civilized life 
by education ; to introduce among them vari- 
ous kinds of work, by practical impulse and 
instruction ; gradually to inspire them with a 
sense of responsibility through the ownership 
of private property, and a growing dependence 
for their support upon their own efforts ; to af- 
ford to them all facilities of trade consistent 
with theirsafety, as to the disposition of the pro- 
ducts of their labor and industry for their own 
advantage; to allot to them lands in severalty 
with individual ownership, and a fee-simple 
title inalienable for a certain period; then, 
with their consent and for their benefit, to 
dispose of such lands as they cannot cultivate 
and use themselves, to the white settlers; to 
dissolve, by gradual steps, their tribal cohe- 
sion, and merge them in the body politic as 
independent and self-relying men invested 
with all the rights which other inhabitants of 
the country possess.” 


AGRICULTURE AND HERDING. 


The whole Indian population is estimated 
at 250,000, and they are making rapid ad- 
vances in agriculture, herding and other in- 
dustrial pursuits. During the past year they 
cultivated more than 482,000 acres of land, 
and raised upwards of 4,000,000 bushels of dif- 
ferent kinds of grain, besides large quantities 
of other products. By comparing the statis- 
tics with those of 1876, it appears that in the 
last four years their agricultural labor has 
nearly doubled in quantity and value. 

The Secretary adds: “It is my firm belief 
that the agricultural industry of the Indians 
would be greatly stimulated and its product 
very much increased if assurance were given 
to them that they will be secure in the posses- 
sion of theirlands. I find that in a consider- 


able number of cases Indians are not as wil. 
ling as they should be to make permanent 
improvements, for the avowed reason that they 
entertain doubts as to whether those improve. 
ments will redound to their own benefit. From 
all sides requests made by Indians are brought 
to the knowledge of the department that the 
government should give them such a title 
to their lands as is held by white men. I gon. 
sider it, therefore, of the highest importance, 
that the measure I urgently recommended 
allotting agricultural lands among the Indiang 
in severalty, and giving them individual titles 
inalienable for a certain period, be enacted 
without delay. The number of those who 
still desire to adhere to their old habits of life 
seeking their sustenance by the chase or de- 
pending entirely upon supplies furnished by 
the government, is rapidly decreasing. Care 
has been taken to convince them that the 
disappearance of game and the constantly 
progressing settlement of the country by 
whites, are rendering a change in their ocen- 
pations absolutely inevitable ; and that con- 
viction is taking possession of their minds to 
a greater extent than ever before.” 


FREIGHTING. 
The Report speaks in high terms of the 
success of the experiment of employing the 
Indians as freighters with their own ponies, 


“This year’s experience has been such ag 
to confirm my conviction that this measure 
has in its effects been one of the most benefi- 
cent innovations ever made in Indian man 
ment. The Indians so employed have not only 
continued to prove themselves the most faith- 
ful, efficient, trustworthy and economical 
freighters the government ever had, but t 
have become fond of this occupation, and 
gradually more skilled in carrying it on. The 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs reports that 
the Kiowas and Comanches, in the Indian 
Territory, and the Sioux at the Pine Ridge 
and Rosebud Agencies, have transported dur 
ing the past year not less than eight million 
pounds of supplies and annuity goods, over 
distances of 165, 160, 200 and 92 miles, Te 
ey and in compensation therefor, 
they have received the sum of $115,900, 
which, although appearing large, has been 
a considerable saving compared with the 
amounts formerly paid to white transporte 
tion contractors. ‘So popular has this branch 
of industry become, that the demands of the 
Indians for freighting are largely in excess of 
the quantity of government freight to be 
transported ; and the letting ofa transport® 
tion contract for Indian goods to a white man, 
would be deemed an infringement on theit 
rights and privileges.’ * * * ‘Skill and 
care in the management of their teams, de 
spatch in the handling and forwarding of the 
freight, and absolute honesty and trustworthi- 
ness in the care of the goods in transitu, have 
characterized the Indian transportation sem 
vice; not a package has been lost, not a case 
or bale broken open or tampered with. The 
success of the enterprise has made it a perm& 
nent feature in the policy of Indian civiliz® 
tion.’ 

« At the beginning of this administration n0 
freighting was done by Indians. Last year 
the number of Indian freight wagons running 
was stated at 1,356. This year it has been 
nearly 2.000.” 

“In several instances I have seen Indian 
freighters employed by white people living 
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pear the Indian camps, and I have no doubt|tendency of Lieutenant Wilkinson, for the 
that this industry can be greatly extended|education of Indian boys and girls on the 
gide from the transportation of government} Pacific Coast. It has been in operation since 
s. It has introduced thousands of In-| February last, and is conducted upon the same 
- formerly idle and shiftless to habits of principles and with equal success as the schools 
industry, inspired them with a desire to earn |at Hampton and Carlisle. It has now 40 pu- 
money, and accustomed them to its prudent|pils, representing six different tribes, but the 
use. buildings erected are large enough to accommo- 
«In my report of last year I stated the|/date 150. There are many applications for 
pumber of Indian youth learning trades in|admission, which will be gratified as funds 
various work-shops at the agencies and else-|can be made available for that purpose. In- 
where, as 185. This number has since been|structions have been given to increase the 
increased to 358. The policy of employing|number of pupils to one hundred.” 
Indians as workmen, and even as foremen and| “A school committee of chiefs and headmen 
machinists at the agencies, has been continued |from nine Sioux Agencies on the Missouri 
and extended with great success. Brick-|river visited Carlisle and Hampton last sum- 
making has been begun. Houses for the In-|mer. Likewise delegations from the Lake 
dians are now almost exclusively built by the Superior Chippewas, the Crows, the Sho- 
Indians themselves. The aptitude shown by|shones and Bannacks of Idaho, and the Chey- 
the Indians for mechanical work has in many |ennes and Arapahoes of the Indian Territory. 
cases been surprising, and deserves every pos- They were all highly delighted with the care 
sible encouragement.” taken of the children and the progress they 
EDUCATION. had made in the arts of the white man, and 
On the subject of education, the Report _— tiple active, enppert ant co-epenm 
ss: ‘ ‘ , « The favor which these schools find with 
“Expressions of an anxious desire on the!the influential men of the different Indian 
part of the Indians belonging to the so-called ‘tribes is of great importance as to the effect 
wild tribes, to have their children instructed 'to be produced upon the advancement of the 
in the ways of civilized life, have grown 80 Indians generally. Formerly it was thought 
numerous and urgent, that the inadequacy of that Indian children so educated would speed- 
the means placed at the disposal of the de-|jly relapse into the savage habits of their 
nei: for this purpose, has become particu-|people as soon as they returned to them. 
ly painful” This was true as long as all the home influ- 
“The appropriations made by Congress,'ences to be found among the Indian tribes 
permitted the opening of only three addi-| were hostile to the education of any of their 
tional boarding-schools during the past year;' members, and those who had received such 
bat arrangements were made for erecting an education found themselves, therefore, 
deven school buildings the coming season, isolated and despised. This obstructive spirit 
md for the establishment of thirteen new has now been superseded by a very general 
schools of that kind, which, however, will and anxious desire of Indian chiefs and influ- 
satisfy the demands of only a limited number |ential men to see their children raised in the 
of Indians who have so far been without such | scale of civilization, and the same influences 


ee 99 : Slee tt “e: 
facilities. which formerly were so effective in driving 


agencies, and the force consists now of 162 
officers and 653 privates. The duties of the 
policemen, performed under the direction of 
the agent, consist in acting as guards at annui- 
ty payments, and rendering assistance and pre- 
serving order during ration issues, and pro- 
tecting agency buildings and property ; in re- 
turning truant pupils to school; in searching 
for and returning lost or stolen property, 
whether belonging to Indians or white men; 
in preventing depredations on timber, and the 
introduction of whiskey on the reservation ; 
in arresting or driving off whiskey-sellers, 
horse and cattle thieves; in making arrests 
for disorderly conduct, drunkenness, wife- 
beating, theft, and other offences; in turning 
over offenders to the civil authorities; in 
serving as couriers and messengers; in keep- 
ing the agents informed as to births and 
deaths in the tribe; in notifying him of the 
arrival on the reservation of strangers—whites 
or Indians ; in accompanying and protecting 
surveying parties, and, in general, such other 
duties as in civilized communities are entrust- 
ed to an organized police force. 

“The Commissioner of Indian affairs states 
that ‘special reports as to the character and 
efficiency of the services rendered by the po- 
lice have recently been called for from its 
agents by this bureau, and those reports bear 
uniform testimony to the value and reliability 
of the police service, and to the fact that its 
maintenance, which was at first undertaken 
as an experiment, is now looked upon as a 
necessity.’ 

“But no less important than the police 
services rendered is the moral influence 
which this institution is apt to exercise upon 
the tribes among which it is active. It im- 
presses the minds of the Indians with the 
authority of law ; it discountenances and dis- 
courages their traditional practice of taking 
personal revenge for injuries received ; it im- 
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promising results of Indian education at the’! 
normal school at Hampton, Va., 
direction of General Armstrong. The num-; 
ber of Indian children at that establishment | 
is being considerably increased. The institu- 
tion has been visited by many persons inter- 


fing results gained have been evident to all. | 
“Last year I spoke also of the Indian school | the 


at Carlisle, then just established by this de-| of appreciating his superior knowledge and 
partment, under the superintendency of Cap-|accomplishments, rather inclined to deride 
tain Pratt, as an experiment. It may now be|them as useless. Now he will find multi- 
ttid that it is a mere experiment no longer. |tudes of parents anxious to have their children 
The progress made by the Indian pupils | educated like him, and, if possible, to employ 
there, as well as at Hampton, in the acquisi-|him for that purpose. An Indian wagon or 
tion of elementary knowledge, as well as in|harness maker returning to a wild eee 
agricultural and mechanical work, has been | tribe years ago, would have found no wagons 
sufficient to demonstrate the capacity of the|or harness upon which to practise his skill ; 
lndian for civilized pursuits. The pupils are|but sent back there now, when wagons and 
mstructed not only in the English language, | harness are in general and profitable use, that 
Mreading, writing, lower mathematics, geo-/skill will be in active and general requisition. 
paphy, &c., but the girls are educated in| And so it is in many other things. I therefore 
usehold work, and a considerable number feel warranted in saying that the results 
of the boys are employed as apprentices gained by this system of education will no 
in blacksmithing, carpentering, shoemaking, longer be apt to pass away as before, but, if 
harness making, wagon building, tin smith- roperly pursued, will be lasting and generally 
ig, tailoring, in a printing office, and in farm Ponoflenl” 
York. The progress made by some of them 
been remarkably rapid, and in almost all 


tes Satisfactory. The number of pupils at} “Another civilizing agency largely intro- 
rlisle has been increased to 196.” duced under the present administration, was 
‘A similar school has been established at|the organization of a police force consisting of 
orest Grove, in Oregon, under the superin-|Indians. It has been put in operation at forty 
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“In my report of last year, I spoke of the! educated Indians back into the savage habits 
of the multitude surrounding them, are now 
under the/employed in turning the education received 
by a comparatively few to the advantage of 
nt the many. The circumstances surrounding 
the educated Indian when now returning to 
: ; -'his tribe, are, therefore, radically changed. 
sted in that important work, and the grati-/In the old time the educated Iudian would 
have found his people thinking of nothing but 
ir savage pursuits and pleasures, incapable 


bues them with a sense of duty and individual 
responsibility ; it accustoms a considerable 
number of young men among them to a moral 
discipline formerly unknown to them; it in- 
spires them with the pride of good conduct, 
as only men of exemplary habits are kept in 
the police force, it being the rule that every 
one of them who renders himself guilty of any 
transgression affecting his character, is imme- 
diately discharged; it strengthens the au- 
thority of the government as against that of 
the chiefs, by the active support of the In- 
dians themselves, and thus prepares them for 
the dissolution of their tribal relations and 
their incorporation in the great body of the 
American people.” 

In the general remarks made by the Secre- 
tary on the whole Indian subject, he calls at- 
tention to the fact that the normal condition 
of the Indians is a peaceful one; that out of the 
250,000, there have at no time since the paci- 
fication ot the Sioux, been more than a few 
hundred in hostile conflict with the whites ; 
that “such partial disturbances have not been 
provoked by the absence nor prevented by the 
presence of a military force ;” and that “the 
mission of Indian management will henceforth 
be, more than ever, a mission of peace and not 
a mission of war.” 


In reference to the invasion of the Indian 
Territories, the Report says: 


“ Attempts by evil-disposed persons to in- 
vade the Indian Territory and to take posses- 
sion of certain unoccupied lands there, have 
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so far been successfully frustrated by the 
— action of the government, but they 

ave been as persistently repeated. It is re- 
ported that another attempt is in preparation 
now. The military forces of the United 
States in the Territory are instructed to 
arrest the intruders and to take proper mea- 
sures to bring them to justice, as they have 
done heretofore. But it is evident that the 
penalty imposed upon repeated intrusion into 
the Indian Territory, which penalty consists 
in a mere fine and is difficult of enforcement, 
is not sufficient to deter lawless characters 
from such undertakings. I concur with the 
commissioner in recommending that a law be 
passed adding the penalty of imprisonment to 
that ofa fine. If this is done invaders will 
know that such attempts are not without seri- 
ous risks to them.” 


The Report, as a whole, has been to us an 
interesting and satisfactory one. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unrvep Srates.—Fresident Hayes has requested 
Generals Crook and Miles, and William Stickney, of 
Washington, and Walter Allen, of Newton, Massachu- 
setts, to go to the Indian Territory, as soon as possible, 
there to confer with the Ponca Indians, and ascertain 
the facts in regard to their recent removal and present 
condition, “so far as is necessary to determine the ques- 
tion what justice and humanity require should be done 
by the Government of the United States, and report 
their conclusions and recommendations in the pre- 
mises.” General Crook is authorized to take with him 
two aides-de-camp to do the clerical work of the Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Wilson, representing the Oklahoma “ colonists,” 
who are prevented by the military from raiding in the 
Indian ‘lerritory, has arrived in Washington, to obtain 
permission for the colonists to occupy the lands they 
covet. 

Governor Neil, of Idaho, in his message to the Legis- 
lature of that Territory, calls attention to the “ rapid 
introduction” of polygamy, and says the Territory is 
“ becoming a second edition of Utah.” He hopes mea- 
sures will be taken to crush out the practice; advises 
the punishment of those who preach polygamy, and re- 
commends that Congress be memorialized to amend the 
act of 1862, so as to make polygamously living together 
afier marriage in another Territory an offence. 

A telegram from New York says the Siberian tele- 
graph lines are interrupted. 

he population of the State of Maine, according to 
the new census, is 648,945, of whom 324,861 are females, 
58,869 foreign born, and 2042 colored. 

The population of Montana Territory is 39,157, of 
whom 10,977 are females, 11,515 foreign born, and 3689 
colored. 

The population of the State of Oregon is 174,767, 
of whom 71,379 are females; 30,440 foreign born, and 
11,680 colored. 

The population of Bucks county, Pennsylvania, is 
given at 68,654. 

E. M. Stillwell, Fish Commissioner of Maine, is 
making arrangements to establish a fish-hatching room 
in Bangor, expecting to hatch some 300,000 salmon 
there. He intends to forward 100,000 salmon eggs to 
Moosehead Lake for the’waters of the Kennebec, 100,000 
to Norway for Sebago Lake, and 100,000 to Rangely 
Lake for the Androscoggin river. 

The total value of the exports of domestic breadstuffs 
from the United States during the eleven months end- 
ing 11th month 30th, 1880, was $256,762,380, against 
$230,791,604 during the corresponding period of 1879. 

The total value of the exports of domestic provisions 
and tallow from the United States for the eleven months 
ending 11th mo. 30th, 1880, was $128,110,921, against 
$99,190,038 during the corresponding period of 1879. 

During the last seven years the production of the gold 
and silver mines of the United States aggregated $280,- 
000,000 in gold, and >271,500,000 in silver. This is an 
average yearly production o! $40,000,000 gold and $38,- 
750,000 silver. Of the total production, about 954 per 
cent. of the gold and 60} per cent. of the silver went to 
- mints and assay offices to be converted into coin or 

rs. 


The mortality in this city last week was 391—194 


males and 197 females. Of this number 63 died of con-'$147,019,490, which will be covered by receipts of! 


sumption, 40 of small pox, 26 inflammation of the lungs, 
and 27 of old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, registered, 1014; coupon, 
104%; 5's, 1018; 44’s, 112; 4’s, registered, 1123; 
coupon, 1133 ; currency 6’s, 130. 

Cotton was firmly held at former rates: sales of mid- 
dlings were reported at 12 a 12} cts. per pound for up- 
lands and New Orleans, 

Petroleum.—Standard white 9 cts. for export, and 
12 a 13 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour is dull and prices favor buyers; sales of 1400 
barrels, including Pennsylvania extras, at $4; Minnesota 
extras at 25.25 a $5 75 for medium to choice, clear, and 
at $6.25 a $6.50 for straight; Penna. extra family at 
$5.20 a $5.50; western do., at $5.40 a $6.25, and patents 
at $7 a $8.25. Rye-flour is steady at $5.25 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat was unsettled, and 1 a 2c. per bushel 
lower. Sales of 120,000 bushels, including rejected, at 
$1.05 a $1.12; red and amber, on track, at $1.16} a 
$1.17, and No. 2 red, elevator, at $1.16. Rye is steady 
at 95 cts. for Pennsylvania. Corn.—The market is 
quiet ; sales of 18,000 bushels, including old yellow, at 
56} cts.: new do., at 55 a 56 cts., and steamer, at 54 cts. 
Oats are quiet and steady; sales of 9,500 bushels, in- 
cluding white, at 46 a 474 cts.; and rejected and mixed 
at 43 a 45 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—For the week ending 12th 
mo. 18th, 1880.—Loads of hay, 288 ; loads of straw, 65. 
Average price during the week—Prime timothy, + 1.35 
to $1.46 per 100 pounds: mixed, $1.20 to $1.30; straw, 
$1.15 a $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

Wool.—Vhio, West Virginia and Pennsylvania fleece 
A2 a 52 cts. per lb.; N. York, Michigan and Indiana, 
41 a 48 cts.; combing and de laine fleece, 32 a 52 cts. ; 
unwashed, 28 a 34 cts. 

Oils.—Sperm bleached, $1.20; whale, do., 63 cts. ; 
lard, prime, 74 a 75 cts. ; linseed, 57 a 58 cts. per gallon. 

Seeds.—Clover, 64 a 7} cts.; flax, - 1.28 a 21.30 per 
bushel ; timothy, $2.35 a = 2.40 per bushel. 

Beef cattle were dull this week: 3050 head sold at 
the different yards at 3 a 6} cts., and a few extra show 
cattle at 7 cts. per pound, 

Sheep were in demand, and prices were a fraction 
higher: 6800 head arrived and sold at the different yards 
at 3} a 6} cts., and lambs at 5} a7 cts. per pouiid, as to 
quality. 

Hogs were in fair demand, but prices were a fraction 
lower: 8500 head sold at the different yards at 6 a7 
cts. per Ib., as to condition. 

ForeIGn.—The Clyde master ship builders and mas- 
ter engineers have unanimously refused to grant an 
advance in the wages of employés. The movement for 
an advance has spread to the large works throughont 
Glasgow. 

A despatch from Dublin to the Times says: The ac- 
tion of the Cabinet in regard to the Irish question is 
awaited with intense anxiety by the loyal classes, but 
with affected indifference by the Land League and their 
sympathizers. The most strenuous and desperate op- 
position may be expected to coercion. All that physical 
endurance can do to prevent the suspension of the 
habeas corpus act may be anticipated. some members 
of the Irish party in Parliament, who do not approve of 
the League, will make common cause with them in their 
struggle, knowing that it will be an easy way to atone for 
shortcomings and attain popularity without directly 
committing themselves to the policy of the League. 
The organs of the League affect to disbelieve that the 
Cabinet is resolved on coercion. One paper contends 
that crime is no more prevalent now than it was a month 
ago, and that if the Government adopts coercion now, 
after refusing to do so before, it would be regarded as a} 
tardy acknowledgment of error. 

The correspondent of the Zimes at Dublin says: The 
country is drifting nearer the rocks, and nothing is done 
to save her. The wave of agitation sweeps with greater 
force through the provinces, and, although it has met 
with a check in Ulster, nobody can tell how long the 
barriers which the loyal feeling in Ulster imposes will 
be able to withstand repeated shocks at Parnell’s hands. 
Coercion has triumphed, while the Government shrinks 
from any attempt to counteract it. 

A despatch from Cork to the Times says: “There is 
a great want of employment throughout the country, 
owing to the disinclination of landlords to lay out 
money. At several meetings recently held, farmers 
were summoned to give employment to laborers. ‘I he 
agent of the Earl uf Cork was requested to provide labor 
on the Earl’s estate near Charleville, County Cork, and 
he has just intimated that he will open works in that 
locality and give employment until March, 1881.” 

The imperial budget of the German Government for 
the next financial year, estimates the expenditure at 


revenue and the matricalatory contributions, 
latter amount to $6,235,870 more than last year, 

A despatch from Berlin to the Daily News says:— 
“ Herr Wettendorf, the Prussian official who undertook 
to reform the Turkish finances, has given up his mission 
as hopeless, and he will quit Constantinople shortly 
He will probably hand over the task to a Certua ak’ 
cial of inferior rank.” 

An Armenian journal publishes an account of a gan. 

inary fight between the inhabitants of a village in 
Turkish Armenia and the Turkish troops. The Russian 
Consul at Van has gone to the scene of disturbance, 

The Political Corr says the Powers are con. 
sidering the idea of European arbitration of the Greek 
question, England has induced France to accept the 
idea, and has invited an interchange of views among 
the Powers on the subject. 

Some Continental correspondents, in their d 
to the London journals, speak of a report that negotia. 
tions are proce: ding between Turkey and G 
the cession of Crete to Greece in lieu of other ; 

Thirty children have died of diphtheria at Gilbert. 
ville, Beauce county, Quebec, within two weeks, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hat, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at Cuba, Alleghany county, N. Y., in the 
month last, ErHaAN CRANDALL, a member of South 
Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends, aged 82 years, 
He was not a member by birth, but lived a sober, con- 
sistent life, and for many years was a diligent attender 
of Friends’ meetings, until he removed from lone 
where he had long resided, to a ; lace so far from the 
meeting he had usually attended as to make it difficalt 
for him to attend, yet being fully convinced that the 
principles of the Society of Friends are immutable 
truth, he requested to become a member, and wasad- 
mitted. Not long after, he removed to Alleghany Go, 
N. Y., where there was no meeting of Friends pear 
enough to attend ; but he made it a point to sit downin 
silent meditation, often alone, on each returning Fint- 
day. His last illness was short, during which he ex- 
pressed a desire that the Friends of his Monthly 
ing be informed that as he had lived so he died, a 
believer in the original principles and testi 
the Society of Friends: He said that the Lord had 
very merciful to him in lengthening out his life toa 
good old age, and that if it was his will to release him 
now, he was ready and willing to go. “ Mark the per 
fect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is peace.” : 

, 9th mo. 9th, 1880, at the residence of her son, 
Joseph Stratton, Winona, Columbiana county, Obie, 
Sarau S. Lupton, in the 88th year of her age, an elder 
und member of New Garden Monthly and Particular 
Meeting of Friends. Although her death was sudden, 
her relatives and friends have the consoling hope, that 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus, she was 
pared fur the solemn change, and was gathered a3 4 
shock of corn fully ripe, into the Heavenly garnet” 
“ Be ye also ready, for in such an hour as ye think ad 
the’Son of man cometh.” a 

, peacefully, at her residence near Kingston, 
Ont., the 23d of 11th mo. 1880, Hannan W. Bows 
MAN, aged 78 years, 3 months, and 9 days, a member 
of Kingston Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

——, on the 14th of 12th month, 1880, Sanat 
Morris Vaux, wife of George Vaux, and daughteral 
the late Levi Morris, aged 42 years, a member of tht 
Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Western District. In the estimation of those who knew 
her best, so steadfast was her trust, and humble, faith 
ful and conscientious her spirit, that they reverently 
believe with her the “ work was cut short in righteou* 
ness,” and that having fallen asleep in Jesus, she is om 
of those whom God will bring with Him. From ety 
girlhood she had been sensible of tne gentle monitioas 
of her Heavenly Father’s love, and though she 
no loud profession, her daily life was a testimony totht 
value of practical religion. A short time previous @ 
her decease, she said to her husband that the prospect of 
her illness had been a heavy burden upon her 
but that the day before there had been whispered it 
her mental ear that beautiful passage, “ Thou wilt keep 
him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed on thet, 
cause he tiusteth in thee,” and that after this she felt 
peaceful in looking forward to whatever might be 
will of her Heavenly Father. 
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